COMMONWEALTH & RESTORATION

and all comprehended in a man of three or four and
twenty years of age/ 'The gentlemen in private meet-
ings, which A. W. frequented, play'd three, four and
five parts with Viols, as Treble Viol, Tenor, Counter
Tenor and Bass with an Organ, Virginal, or Harpsi-
con: and they esteemed a Violin to be an Instrument
only belonging to a Common fiddler and could not
endure that it should come among them for fear
of making their meetings to be vain and fiddling.
But before the Restoration, and especially after, Viols
began to be out of fashion and only Violins used, as
Treble Violin, Tenor and Bass Violin; and the King
according to the French Mode would have twenty-
four Violins playing before him while he was at meals
as being more brisk and airy than Viols,' The airy
and brisk violin was perhaps too characteristic of the
restored Court and its influence. But had the Puritans
been wise to drive music out of religion, consign
organs to taverns, and violins to the accompaniment
of those precursors of opera with which, even before
the Restoration, Davenant was beginning to herald
i the coming era? It had surely been better with Plato,
I somewhat of a Puritan as regards the arts, to cultivate
I those modes at least which were appropriate to the
mood they wished to evoke. It is not through the in-
tellect and its dogmas alone that the spirit of man is
raised to communion with the divine. One Puritan
knew that when he wrote:

Blest pair of Sirens,

and Milton's scheme of education was to include both
poetry and the drama and, in the intervals of gym-
nastics, *the solemn and divine harmonies of music
heard or learned; either while the skilful organist
plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues,
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